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It  is  no  longer  possible  to  believe  in  the  original  dogma 
of  democracy:  that  the  knowledge  needed  for  the 
management  of  human  affairs  comes  up  spontane- 
ously from  the  human  heart.  Where  we  act  on  that  theory 
we  expose  ourselves  to  self-deception,  and  to  forms  of 
persuasion  that  we  cannot  verify. 

— Walter  Lippman 

We  approach  the  fifty-first  presidential  election  in  our  nation's 
history.  As  with  the  fifty  that  preceded  it,  it  is  a  defining  moment.  We 
will  once  again  discover  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for.  But  we 
need  to  recognize  that  such  definitions  do  not  simply  emerge 
spontaneously  —  they  are  created  by  men  and  women  who  tell  us 
who  we  are  and  what  our  ideals  should  be.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  the  best  instruction  possible.  To  discover  what  that  might  be, 
tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  the  fundamental  aspect  of  that  instruc- 
tion —  propaganda,  the  shaping  of  public  opinion.  My  focus  is  the 
efforts  of  Northerners  to  shape  public  opinion  during  the  Civil  War 
era.  I  want  to  do  four  things  here.  First  to  explain  the  value  of  talking 
about  propaganda  in  the  Civil  War  era.  Then  to  define  the  term  and 
place  that  definition  within  the  context  of  American  society.  Then 
to  show  how  Northern  opinion  makers  propagandized  during  the 
war.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I  want  to  discuss  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who'  deserves,  much  more  than  any  recent  American 
leader,  the  term  "The  Great  Communicator."  I  will  argue  that 
Lincoln  was  self  consciously  a  propagandist  and  that,  although  his 
activities  in  that  realm  occasionally  revealed  a  dark  side,  he  ulti- 
mately provided  propaganda  that  shaped  an  American  society  that 
was  far  better  able  to  achieve  its  goals  than  it  had  been. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  consider  Lincoln  as  a  propagandist.  He 
seems  so  much  the  quintessential  great  and  good  man,  so  much  the 
embodiment  of  what  the  nation  and  its  polity  are  at  their  best,  that 
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we  Americans  may  fmd  it  difficult  to  link  him  with  a  term  which 
carries  much  negative  feeling.'  But  the  problem  is  not  just  applying 
it  to  Lincoln,  it  is  becoming  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  propaganda 
in  this  nation,  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
probably  been  the  most  propagandized  nation  in  the  world,  at  least 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.^  This  is  something 
that  may  be  hard  to  accept  about  ourselves.  For  at  the  foundation  of 
our  Democratic  faith  is  the  idea  that  we  are  a  people  capable  of 
understanding  our  national  needs,  able  to  weigh  and  assess  the 
options  presented  to  us,  that  "We  the  people"  can  make  objective, 
rational  judgments  based  on  weighing  the  facts  in  the  light  of  "self 
evident  truths."  Discovering  that  we  are  a  propagandized  and 
manipulated  people  raises  serious  issues. 

But  our  effort  to  confront  and  understand  the  nature  and  power 
of  propaganda  is  impeded  not  just  by  Lincoln's  goodness  and  our 
own  self  image  but  also  by  his  deception  on  this  point.  Part  of  being 
a  propagandist  in  the  United  States  involves  denying  it,  and  Lincoln 
downplayed  his  own  influence.  He  would  say  that  "Public  opinion  is 
everything  in  this  country"  and  thus  obscure  his  own  responsibility 
for  making  that  public  opinion.  His  claim  that  "events  have  con- 
trolled me"  again  pointed  the  fmger  in  the  direction  of  outside 
forces  and  not  on  Lincoln  himself  for  defining  what  those  events 
meant.  Denying  that  one  is  a  propagandist,  of  course,  plays  into  the 
vision  we  have  of  the  freely  deciding  citizenry.  It  encourages  a  faith 
that  the  people  themselves  are  decent  and  wise  enough  to  generate 
their  own  solutions  to  the  crises  they  face.  But  citizens  should  never 
accept  such  denials,  no  matter  how  flattering,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from.  We  need  to  understand  and  let  our  leaders  know  we 
understand,  that  they  (as  well  as  we)  are  responsible  for  the  form  and 
the  content  of  political  discussion.  If  we  can  treat  Lincoln  this  way, 
surely  no  other  politician  can  escape  challenge  and  scrutiny. 

All  countries,  totalitarian,  democradc  and  constitutional  use 
propaganda.  And,  it  is  more  important  in  a  democracy  which  relies 
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predominantly  on  persuasion,  on  shaping  opinion,  than  in  a  totali- 
tarian state  which  can  coerce  its  citizens.  As  Walter  Lippman  knew 
as  far  back  as  1922,  there  is  no  way  to  dispense  with  shaping  opinion 
by  providing  ways  to  think  about  the  complex  series  of  facts  and 
opinions  that  compete  for  attention.  The  so-called  "omnicompetent 
citizen"  making  rational,  objective  judgments  based  simply  on  the 
facts  is  a  myth,  perhaps  imperative  in  theoretical  democracies,  but 
nonexistent  in  practice.  "We  do  not  first  see,  and  then  define,  we 
define  first,  and  then  we  see,"  Lippman  said.  A  Democratic  polity 
demands  definers,  people  who  give  shape  to  our  feelings  and 
impressions;  people  who  give  meanings  for  our  'facts.'  It  demands 
propagandists  who  will  shape  the  ways  that  we  think  about  means  and 
ends.  Much  as  B.F.  Skinner  argued  in  another  context,  we  cannot 
choose  between  being  shaped  by  our  environment  or  not,  we  must 
choose  between  kinds  of  influence.  Self-consciousness  of  that 
influence  is  the  first  step  in  making  the  wisest  choice.  The  choice  is 
not  between  propagandists  and  non-propagandists,  it  is  between 
those  who  act  for  the  best  values  and  opportunities  in  a  society  and 
those  who  constrict  opportunities  and  appeal  to  our  worst  preju- 
dices.^ 

The  concept  of  propaganda  thus  allows  self-conscious  study  of 
how  leaders  define  and  mold  the  nation.  Lincoln  will  claim  our 
attention  now,  but  in  looking  at  his  actions  we  learn  that  all  of  our 
leaders  are  responsible  /or  and  not  just  to  public  opinion.  Using  the 
concept  of  propaganda  helps  us  to  look  at  the  conscious  efforts  of 
leaders  to  make  us  into  who  we  are  as  a  people.  To  use  a  recent 
example,  the  concept  helps  us  understand  that  campaign  propagan- 
dists and  not  the  American  people  gave  us  "Willie  Horton.""^ 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  propaganda?  Most  authori- 
des  accept  Terence  Quaker's  definition:  "The  deliberate  attempt  by 
the  few  to  influence  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  many  by  the 
manipulation  of  symbolic  communication. '""  Please  note  that  there 
is  no  moral  judgment  in  that  definition.  Propaganda  here  is  not 
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good  or  bad.  It  is  an  attempt  to  shape  people's  perceptions.  If  we 
begin  with  a  neutral  definition,  we  gain  the  ability  to  analyze  before 
we  judge.  We  can  ask,  for  example,  whether  and  how  the  great  and 
good  Lincoln  propagandized  without  immediately  denying  that  he 
could  do  such  a  questionable  thing.  I  want  us  here  to  keep  that 
neutral  definition  in  mind,  because  our  concern  is  very  much  how 
Lincoln  and  his  age  did  it,  not  was  it  wrong.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  important  also  to  follow  our  instincts  and  apply  a  moral  standard. 
Without  it,  we  might  end  up  with  an  argument  that  says  that  if  "Saint 
Lincoln"  propagandized,  then  we  all,  who  aren't  saints,  may  claim 
the  same  privilege  and  hide  behind  his  name. 

So  we  must  now  note  that  there  are  degrees  and  types  of  propa- 
ganda. Writers  have  distinguished  between  "white,"  "gray"  and 
"black."  White  propaganda  is  generally  overt  as  to  its  source,  it  stays 
reasonably  close  to  the  truth  and  it  associates  the  sender  with 
positive  ideals  and  goals.  Gray  is  more  obscure  as  to  the  source  —  a 
speaker  may  hide  who  s/he  really  is  and  the  information  used  may 
not  be  accurate.  Black  is  deceptive  in  every  aspect  —  it  lies  about  its 
source  and  the  subjects  it  talks  about.*" 

These  distinctions  rest  on  a  moral  idea.  A  fundamental  question 
is  who  benefits  from  the  propaganda.  Dark  propaganda  is  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  it  is  consciously  employed  by  the  propagandist 
to  serve  his/her  own  purposes.  Thus  the  audience's  wishes,  ideals, 
goals  may  be  irrelevant  except  in  so  far  as  the  propagandist  wants  to 
know  which  of  their  "buttons"  to  push.  In  the  propaganda  situation, 
the  moral  element  is  much  like  Kant's  ideal  of  treating  people  as 
ends  rather  than  as  means.  The  immoral  propagandist  does  not  treat 
the  audience  as  people  with  their  own  ends,  with  their  own  capaci- 
ties. He  does  not  treat  them  as  capable  or  worthy  of  rational 
discussion.  He  tries  to  produce  effects  rather  than  seeking  agree- 
ment. The  dark  propagandist  not  only  hides  his  motive,  he  tries  to 
influence  people  rather  than  to  reason  with  them  —  he  treats  them 
as  things  to  be  manipulated  rather  than  humans  to  be  communi- 
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cated  with.  And  he  does  not  describe  reality;  he  tries  to  deceive  so 
that  they  will  see  the  world  as  he  wants  them  to. 

Keeping  such  distinctions  in  mind,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  Civil  War  was  a  war  of  words  as  well  as  of  weapons  and  men. 
Public  opinion  was  the  target  of  both.  Both  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Davis  knew  that  they  had  to  build  and  sustain  morale  and  thus  retain 
the  capacity  to  raise  armies  and  the  desire  to  continue  fighting.  They 
had  to  define  what  their  nations  were  fighting  for,  defend  their 
governments  against  opposition  behind  the  lines  as  well  as  on  the 
battlefield.  Soldiers  and  generals  knew  that  their  victories  and 
defeats  shaped  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  societies.  Soldiers'  letters 
are  filled  with  reassurances  to  loved  ones,  not  only  about  personal 
safety,  but  about  the  values  that  were  worth  fighting  for.  Generals 
knew  that  they  had  to  fight  and  win  battles  according  to  popular 
timetables  as  well  as  their  own.  McClellan's  obstinance  on  this  point 
helped  cost  him  his  command.  Grant  and  Sherman's  awareness  of 
this  fact  ensured  their  continuing  support  by  president  and  Con- 
gress. 

Sherman  especially  was  conscious  that  the  public,  North  and 
South,  was  watching,  that  his  target  was  opinion  and  not  Just  rebel 
warriors.  To  see  his  activities  in  the  context  of  propaganda  helps 
provide  a  more  balanced  picture  of  him  than  prevails  in  much 
writing.  Sherman's  most  common  image  is  captured  in  the  vision  of 
his  march  to  the  sea,  a  vision  so  horrible  that  one  writer  linked  that 
march  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  some  of  Sherman's 
rhetoric  was  terrif)/ing.  When  he  commanded  in  Memphis,  Sherman 
threatened  to  shoot  anyone  who  tried  to  ambush  his  troops.  "To 
secure  the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  he 
proclaimed,  "I  would  slay  millions.  On  that  point  I  am  not  only 
insane  but  mad  . . .  For  every  bullet  shot  at  a  steamboat,  I  would  shoot 
a  thousand  30-pound  Parrots  into  even  helpless  towns."  But  Sherman 
was  barking,  not  biting.  He  never  executed  his  threat  and  accepted 
Grant's  reminder  that  Union  armies  could  also  gain  by  examples  of 
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leniency  and  restraint  on  the  march. 

When  Sherman  had  his  well-known  debate  with  John  Bell  Hood 
before  Atlanta  both  men  knew  they  were  speaking  to  the  whole 
country,  not  just  man  to  man,  general  to  general.  Hood  protested 
that  Sherman's  decision  to  expel  civilians  from  Atlanta  "transcends 
in  studied  and  inglorious  cruelty,  all  acts  of  war  ever  brought  to  my 
attention  in  the  dark  history  of  war."  He  sent  his  letter  to  Southern 
newspapers  as  well  as  to  Sherman.  Sherman  returned  the  favor. 
When  he  replied  to  Hood,  and  to  the  Atlanta  City  Council,  who  had 
joined  Hood's  protest,  he  recited  cases  where  rebel  armies  had 
expelled  unionists,  included  a  lecture  on  who  had  started  the  war  by 
attacking  "the  fmest  government  in  the  world, "  and  then  threatened 
that  he  would  be  unrelenting  in  war,  but  when  peace  came  "you  may 
call  upon  me  for  anything."  Sherman  published  this  broadside  in 
Northern  newspapers  that  he  knew  would  be  read  by  the  enemy  as 
well  as  friends  in  the  North.  It  was  a  propaganda  blitzkrieg  that 
inspired  Northerners  and  frightened  Dixie. ^ 

There  was  also,  of  course,  more  obvious  propaganda.  The  Civil 
War  produced  a  huge  outpouring  of  pamphlets  both  promoting  and 
opposing  the  Union  war  effort.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
pamphlets  were  private  efforts,  supported  on  a  one-time  basis  by  a 
range  of  individuals  and  groups.  But  by  early  1 863,  groups  had  been 
organized  specifically  to  promote  the  viewpoints  of  contending 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  Democrats  were  first  in  the  field 
in  the  Northeast  with  their  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Political 
Knowledge  established  on  February  13,  1863.  But  the  defenders  of 
the  administration  were  more  prolific,  backed  as  they  were  by  deeper 
pockets  and  the  better  position  of  defending  a  war  rather  than 
opposing  it.  The  two  most  important  Northern  organizations 
defending  the  administration  were  Philadelphia's  Board  of  Publica- 
tions of  the  Union  League  and  New  York  City's  Loyal  Publication 
Society.  From  Philadelphia  came  over  four  million  copies  of  104 
different  pamphlets  defending  Republican  policy  from  1863  to 
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1868.  The  NewYork  Society  printed  90  different  pamphlets;  900,000 
total  copies  were  mailed.  In  1863  the  New  York  Society  sent 
pamphlets  to  21,160  private  individuals,  744  editors,  649  Union 
Leagues,  and  474  "Ladies  Associations."  Equally  effective  was  the 
New  England  Loyal  Publication  Society  which  clipped  articles  from 
newspapers  and  other  sources,  printed  them  on  newspaper-sized 
broadsheets,  and  sent  them  to  over  860  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  where  busy  editors  often  simply  inserted  them  in  their 
papers.^ 

These  pamphlets  and  broadsides  circulated  wherever  there  was 
opinion  to  be  shaped.  "You  can  hardly  go  into  a  public  office  or 
store,"  one  Democrat  protested,  "but  you  will  see  . . .  [Union  League] 
documents  on  tables,  counters,  and  even  posted  as  handbills."  And 
the  publications  reflected  the  diversity  of  the  society  their  authors 
were  trying  to  persuade.  Robert  Dale  Owens'  "Future  of  the  North- 
west" circulated  especially  well  in  the  Old  Northwest.  Irish  Ameri- 
cans were  treated  to  Daniel  O'Connell's  1843  attack  on  slavery. 
German  Americans  and  Dutch  Americans  read  "Lincoln  or 
McClellan?"  in  their  own  languages.  Mechanics  and  manual  labor- 
ers were  warned  in  Loyal  Publication  Society  pamphlet  No.  30  that 
if  the  rebels  won,  working  men  and  women  would  be  treated  like 
slaves.  "A  Few  Words  in  Behalf  of  Loyal  Ladies  of  the  United  States 
by  One  of  Themselves"  urged  them  to  sustain  the  war  effort  as  decent 
and  virtuous  women,  shunning  the  example  of  brutal  Confederate 
women  who,  'like  the  Parisian  women  gathered  around  the  guillo- 
tine, called  for  blood,  and  asked  their  soldiers  to  bring  home  a 
Yankee  "hand"  or  "a  thumb  at  least."-' 

Atrocity  stories  were  part  of  the  campaign  to  rally  people  around 
their  flag.  After  the  first  batde  of  Bull  Run,  The  New  York  Herald  told 
of  ambulances  being  intentionally  fired  on  and  of  wounded  men 
purposely  trampled  by  rebel  horsemen.  The  New  York  World  spoke  of 
"helpless  prisoners  stripped  and  tortured."  Other  papers  occasion- 
ally spoke  of  scalping  and  hearts  being  cut  out.  In  1863 John  Bartlett 
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Marshall  offered  readers  The  Brutality  of  the  Rebels,  As  Shoivn  by  Their 
Cruelty  to  the  Federal  Wounded  Prisoners;  in  Their  Outrages  on  Union  Men; 
in  the  Murder  of  Negroes,  and  in  Their  Unmanly  Conduct  Throughout  the 
Rebellion  (Providence,  1863) .  Even  Edward  Everett  when  he  spoke  at 
Gettysburg  used  some  of  his  two  hours  to  accuse  Confederates  of 
atrocities.  As  late  as  September  1864  The  Chicago  Tribune  a 
whole  page  with  varied  atrocity  tales.  When  true  atrocities  did  come 
to  light,  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre  of  surrendering  black  soldiers,  the 
horrible  conditions  in  Andersonville  prison,  newspapers  broadcast 
their  outrage  and  the  Lincoln  administration  threatened  retalia- 
don.'" 

Pamphlets  joined  the  huge  stream  of  editorials  and  news  articles 
in  the  thousands  of  newspapers  around  the  country  in  explaining 
and  cajoling  and  inspiring  and  provoking  policies  and  opinions. 
They  served  as  supplement  to  the  constant  campaign  oratory  and 
general  "speechifying"  that  entertained  and  instructed  Americans  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century.  They  built  upon  a  tradidon  of  pam- 
phleteering that  went  back  to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  1820s  and 
'30s  when  first  revolutionaries  and  then  home  missionary  societies, 
such  as  the  American  Tract  Society,  spread  their  gospels  to  free  and 
then  purify  the  nation. ' '  Soldiers  in  the  field,  editors  at  home,  voters 
in  every  election;  in  short,  every  citizen,  every  person,  in  the  most 
literate  and  politically  vital  society  in  the  world  had  access  to  some 
communication  which  told  him  or  her  what  to  think,  how  to  vote, 
what  to  do  to  bring  victory  to  their  cause. '-^ 

People  of  the  age  thought  such  opinion  shaping  mattered.  New 
Yorker  George  T.  Strong  thought  that  anti-war  newspapers  which 
circulated  in  army  camps  were  "demoralizing."  Many  influential 
Republicans  blamed  the  valleys  of  falling  morale  that  followed 
battlefield  defeats  more  on  antiwar  newspapers  and  speeches  than 
on  the  losses  themselves.  The  Union  League  of  New  York  was 
organized  the  day  after  the  Democrats  created  their  SDPK,  and 
within  four  days  the  Philadelphia  organization  was  born.  Republi- 


cans  were  determined  that  the  opposition  would  not  steal  a  march 
on  them  in  this  vital  campaign.'^ 

While  all  parties  recognized  the  importance  of  persuasion  in 
reinforcing  materials  and  men,  and  while  atrocity  stories  had  their 
days,  it  is  striking  how  much  wartime  propaganda  was  focused  away 
from  such  horrors  of  war.  Many  of  the  pamphlets,  for  example, 
contained  constitutional  arguments  thatjustified  presidential  power 
to  emancipate  the  slaves,  or  to  fight  secession,  or  to  suspend  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Over  50  pamphlets  appeared 
to  debate  the  latter  subject  alone. '"^  Political  parties  used  the  pam- 
phlets to  charge  each  other  with  dangerous  doctrine.  Democrats 
warned  of  tyranny  and  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty,  and  especially 
of  miscegenation.  Republicans  predominantly  accused  their  foes  of 
disloyalty,  thus  causing  needless  deaths  or  inspiring  continued  rebel 
resistance.  But  this  rhetoric  was  similar  in  many  ways  to  prewar 
charge  and  countercharge  that  Republicans  were  racial  egalitarians 
and  consolidators,  "the  meddling  party"  Horatio  Seymour  called 
them,  while  Democrats  had  sold  out  to  the  "slavocracy"  or  were 
obstructionists  to  progress.  Ironically,  in  the  midst  of  this  war,  the 
underlying  tone  of  political  debate  was  "business  as  usual."  The 
electoral  process  that  never  stopped  throughout  the  war  also  demon- 
strated in  day  to  day  experience  the  principle  of  self  government  that 
Lincoln  kept  asserting  the  war  was  about. 

Propaganda  and  persuasion  during  the  war  thus  were  entwined, 
and  the  level  bf  both  remained  reasonably  elevated.  In  part,  the 
reason  was  that  in  this  society,  political  persuasion  encompassed 
almost  every  subject  of  political  discussion.  What  they  were  being 
propagandized  about  were  things  that  mattered  to  them:  a  vital 
constitutional  system,  the  interconnection  between  slavery  and  ide- 
als and  institutions  they  treasured.  They  were  being  propagandized 
about  what  democratic  government  meant. 

No  one  had  greater  responsibility  for  defining  and  directing 
democracy  than  the  president  and  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  been 
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the  most  qualified  man  in  the  nation  for  the  job.  For  over  a  quarter 
century,  as  both  lawyer  and  politician,  Lincoln  had  been  in  the 
persuading  business  in  the  most  democratic  society  in  the  world. 
And  what  especially  had  prepared  him  was  the  fact  that  Lincoln  had 
a  particular  attitude  about  and  relationship  toward  the  democracy 
that  Andrew  Jackson  had  helped  spawn  in  the  1820s. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  says,  "No  one  is  sure  who  discovered 
water,  but  we  can  be  pretty  sure  it  wasn't  a  fish."  Lincoln  is  so 
consistently  linked  in  public  and  scholarly  thought  with  democracy 
that  few  people  have  wondered  what  he  meant  by  the  term.  The 
most  recent  Lincoln  book,  a  collection  of  his  writings  intended  for 
a  popular  audience  (edited  by  Mario  Cuomo)  is  called  Lincoln  on 
Democracy.  His  most  well-known  phrase  is  arguably  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  from  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  The  most  respected  of  the  older  Lincoln  scholars,  J.G. 
Randall,  mused  on  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  by  wondering  if 
Lincoln  emphasized  "the  people"  or  the  prepositions  of,  by  and /or. 
Benjamin  Thomas  calls  the  Civil  War  "A  War  for  Democracy."  Yet, 
the  most  recent  collection  of  Lincoln  scholarship  contains  eight 
meager  references  to  the  word  and  Mark  Neely  Jr.'s  authoritative 
Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  refers  readers  to  a  short  discussion  of 
"representative  government."  In  that  brief  discussion,  however, 
Neely  does  insist  on  Lincoln's  "democratic  faith  that  the  common 
man  did  not  need  elites  to  govern  him."'^ 

And  yet,  there  are  many  reasons  to  wonder  if  Lincoln  was  as 
devoted  to  pure  democracy  as  that  statement  suggests.  The  former 
president  is  pretty  quiet  on  what  he  means.  While  Lincoln  spoke 
extensively  about  the  meanings  of  liberty  and  equality  and  govern- 
ment, he  provided  posterity  with  a  thirty-three  word  definition  of 
democracy:  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy."  Certainly  this  is  an 
intriguing  definition,  but  it  explains  very  little  about  Lincoln's 
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understanding  of,  or  hopes  for,  democracy.  His  background  does 
not  suggest  unqualified  admiration  for  popular  rule.  Lincoln  grew 
up  in  the  world  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  there  were  things  about  it 
that  greatly  troubled  him.  Andrewjackson  had  proclaimed  his  faith 
in  the  people  by  saying,  "Never  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  . . .  can  deliberately  intend  to  do  wrong."  But  by 
the  time  Lincoln  entered  politics,  it  was  hard  to  ignore  the  "wrongs," 
real  and  potential,  of  the  citizens.  In  1835  and  1840  Alexis 
DeTocqueville  published  his  two  volumes  of  Democracy  in  America 
warning  of  the  "tyranny  of  the  majority."  Andrewjackson  was  less 
than  a  year  out  of  the  presidency  when  Lincoln  catalogued,  in  his 
first  major  speech,  the  dangers  of  mob  rule,  warned  of  Jackson-like 
tyranny  and  asked  that  respect  for  the  laws,  not  for  popular  will,  be 
made  "the  political  religion  of  the  nation."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Lincoln  joined  the  Whig,  not  Jackson's  Democratic  party.'^ 

Lincoln  also  quarreled  with  Stephan  Douglas'  advocacy  of  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  in  determining  whether  slavery  or  freedom  should 
exist  in  the  territories.  He  asserted  instead  that  the  Constitution's 
solution  to  territorial  government  was  rule  by  Congress,  not  the 
more  direct  rule  by  the  people  in  the  territories.  When  Confederate 
states  seceded,  they  claimed  the  right  of  the  people  in  those  states  to 
determine  who  should  be  their  rulers.  But  Lincoln  answered  with  a 
legal  argument  showing  that  the  constitutional  system  for  changing 
the  government  was  primary.  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Lincoln's  emphasis  at  Gettysburg  was  on  neither  "the  people" 
nor  the  prepositions.  It  was  on  "government." 

Lincoln  seems  not  to  have  believed  that  simply  trusting  popular 
will  was  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  meaning  of  the  nation.  He 
believed  in  legal  and  constitutional  restraints.  Despite  an  occasional 
bow  in  the  direction  of  simply  registering  the  voters'  wishes,  Lincoln 
believed  much  more  strongly  in  the  importance  of  shaping  public 
opinion.  In  his  major  speeches,  he  emphasizes  restraints  that  ranged 
from  paeans  to  "all  conquering  mind"  to  "making  reverence  for  the 
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laws  the  political  religion  of  the  nation"  to  spending  over  a  third  of 
his  first  inaugural  explaining  the  constitutionality  of  his  position  on 
secession. 

Lincoln  also  revealed  his  doubts  about  democracy  in  his  beUef 
that  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  Act  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  were  signs  of  the  erosion  of  public  morality  —  a  "blow  [ing] 
out  [of]  the  moral  lights  around  us."  Challenging  Douglas'  appeal 
to  popular  rule  in  the  territories,  Lincoln  told  a  tale  of  lost  virtue: 
"Near  eighty  years  ago  we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  but  now  from  that  beginning  we  have  run  down  to 
the  other  declaration  that  for  SOME  men  to  enslave  OTHERS  is  a 
'sacred  right  of  self  government.'"  Lincoln  was  appealing  to  a  pre- 
Jacksonian  age  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  world  Andrew  Jackson  had 
made.'-^ 

Lincoln  did  not  act  like  he  believed  that  he  needed  direct 
instruction  from  "the  people"  during  the  secession  crisis.  He 
avoided  calling  Congress  to  Washington  for  almost  three  months 
after  Sumter  was  fired  on.  He  also  denied  the  allegedly  popular  act 
of  secession  by  insisting  that  people  had  to  be  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution, which  made  changing  governments  in  a  constitutional  elec- 
tion the  most  legidmate  way.  He  spoke  of  majority  rule,  but  it  was 
majority  rule  guided  by  a  constitutional  process. 

Lincoln's  desire  to  escape  the  pressures  of  public  opinion  in 
certain  instances  does  not  mean  that  he  beheved  for  a  moment  he 
could  be  insensitive  to  it.  Throughout  the  war,  Lincoln  constantly 
manipulated  public  opinion.  The  most  well-known  example  is  his 
response  to  Horace  Greeley's  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions."  In  August 
of  1862,  the  powerful  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribu  ne  scolded  Lincoln 
for  his  laggard  emancipation  policy,  for  reversing  the  proclamaUons 
of  generals  Fremont  and  Hunter  freeing  slaves  and  for  upholding 
generals  who  opposed  emancipation.  Lincoln's  answer  is  perhaps  as 
famous  as  anything  he  wrote.  What  I  do  about  emancipadon  I  do  to 
save  the  Union,  Lincoln  said.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  by  freeing  all, 
some  or  none  of  the  slaves,  I  would  do  any  of  these  things.^" 
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Some  authors  have  insisted  that  this  shows  his  reluctance  to 
emancipate,  his  greater  devotion  to  the  Union  than  to  emancipa- 
tion. However,  when  considered  as  propagandizing,  as  consciously 
shaping  public  opinion,  Lincoln's  answer  takes  on  new  light.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  Greeley's  readers  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  that  he  was  not  writing  to  the  editor  alone.  Further- 
more, Lincoln  had  decided,  at  least  a  month  before  his  August  1862 
letter,  to  free  a  very  large  "some"  of  the  slaves  —  all  those  still  under 
rebel  control.  In  addition,  he  had  already  gone  public  in  March  with 
a  plan  to  have  border  states  emancipate  their  slaves.  Lincoln's  reply 
to  Greeley,  Stephan  Gates  has  argued,  was  an  effort  to  let  the 
Northern  people  know  that  when  the  slaves  were  freed,  they  would 
be  free  in  service  of  a  deeply  treasured,  bloodily  purchased  ideal. 
Liberty  and  Union  were  being  made  inseparable.-'' 

Lincoln  also  propagandized  in  the  civil  liberties  realm.  He  took 
special  pains  to  explain  why  he  suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  April  1861  and  kept  on  suspending  it  whenever  the 
safety  of  the  Union  demanded  it.  Historians  have  of  course  written 
of  Lincoln's  defense,  but  they  have  not  clearly  understood  how 
Lincoln  was  shaping  a  vision  of  what  was  at  stake  and  what  their 
constitutional  system  meant.  Lincoln's  defense  is  an  effort  to 
capture  the  allegiance  of  potential  opponents  by  showing  them  how 
encompassing  constitutional  questions  are,  how  much  they  are 
linked  to  the  survival  of  the  Union.  The  president  spent  many  hours 
on  his  mid-1 863  letters  to  New  York  and  Ohio  Democrats  explaining 
the  stakes  and  why  the  Constitution  justified  what  he  had  done,  thus 
bringing  a  listening  audience  to  his  side  and  justifying  the  ongoing 
fight.  In  a  general  sense,  Lincoln  kept  the  constitutional  debate 
going  throughout  the  war,  propagandizing  to  persuade  the  people 
that  their  constitutional  system  was  adequate  to  survive  and  pros- 
ecute a  war.'-''^ 

Lincoln  was  not  only  propagandizing  in  a  general  sense.  He  timed 
his  remarks  to  fit  specific  circumstances.  The  president  was  very 
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sensitive  to  timing,  to  issuing  his  arguments  and  pronouncements  to 
counteract  or  to  respond  to  immediate  needs.  He,  of  course,  waited 
for  the  "victory"  at  Antietam  before  issuing  the  prehminary  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  But,  in  the  civil  liberties  realm,  Lincoln  acutely 
watched  events  as  well.  This  fact  is  less  well  appreciated.  In  his 
otherwise  superb  book  on  Lincoln  and  civil  liberties,  Mark  Neely 
provides  a  very  subtle  argument  to  explain  the  fact  that  Lincoln  in 
June  1863,  defined  threats  to  the  nation  in  a  very  broad  and  chilling 
way  for  dissent  against  government  policy.  Neely' s  argument  rests  on 
an  idea  that  Lincoln  understood  habeas  corpus  rights  as  "mythical" 
and  general  rather  than  "legalistic. "  I  do  not  have  time  to  explore  the 
nuances  of  that  argument,  but  I  think  it  misses  the  point,  a  point  that 
is  clarified  if  we  consider  Lincoln's  words  here  as  propaganda 
focused  on  an  immediate  result. 

Lincoln  held  off  replying  to  his  critics  against  his  "attack  on  civil 
liberties"  until  June  1863,  although  they  had  written  him  in  early 
May.  There  was  not  a  pressing  need  for  an  immediate  answer  then. 
But  by  early  June  Robert  E.  Lee,  fresh  from  victory  at  Chancellorsville 
was  advancing  north.  One  of  the  reasons  he  was  doing  that  was 
because  he  beUeved,  as  did  Jefferson  Davis,  that  Northern  antiwar 
protest  might  signal  support  for  the  rebellion.  In  this  environment, 
Lincoln  answered  his  critics  with  a  sweeping  and  threatening  justifi- 
cation of  government  suppression  of  dissent.  "The  man  who  stands 
by  and  says  nothing,  when  the  peril  of  his  government  is  discussed, 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the 
enemy.  Much  more  if  he  talks  ambiguously  —  talks  for  his  country 
with  'buts'  and  'ifs'  and  'ands.' "  One  of  the  striking  things  about  this 
statement  is  that  Lincoln,  in  fact,  arrested  very  few  people  for 
protesdng  against  the  war.  He  allowed  Democratic  critics  a  huge 
amount  of  latitude  to  call  him  a  "tyrant"  and  "dictator"  and  other 
things  much  less  attractive.  But  he  knew  the  value  of  pressing  the 
button  of  restraint  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  he  knew  the  value  of 
allowing  people  to  wonder  what  the  limits  of  dissent  might  be. 
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Words  of  propaganda  as  well  as  the  guns  at  Gettysburg  were  part  of 
the  Union  arsenal. 

But  Lincoln  may  have  worked  even  more  broadly  than  in  his  well 
publicized,  open  letters  to  critics  and  friends.  In  election  campaigns, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  president  quietly  used  his 
influence  to  implement  both  dark  and  brighter  forces  of  Republi- 
can Party  campaigning.  The  major  instrument  used  was  the  Union 
League.  Organized  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  in  the  border  states 
by  1 862,  these  leagues  had  fallen  into  lethargy  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
electoral  successes  by  Democrats.  But  by  early  1863  they  were 
reviving  again,  thanks  to  energetic  efforts  by  Lincoln  supporters  and 
friends.  The  governor  of  Illinois,  Richard  Yates,  was  especially 
encouraging,  faced  as  he  was  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  state 
legislature  as  of  January  1 863.  He  put  the  authority  and  resources  of 
the  governor's  office  as  well  as  the  Republican  Party  behind  the 
league  and  helped  to  send  agents  to  other  Midwestern  states. 
Lincoln's  old  friends  and  associates  began  to  appear  in  local  leagues. 
The  Springfield  branch  gained  membership  and  influence  when 
James  C.  Conkling,  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  became  president. 
Republican  governors  throughout  the  Midwest  began  looking  to  the 
League  to  counteract  Democratic  legislatures  and  opposition. 
Indiana's  Morton  organized  his  state's  league  from  the  top  down, 
using  a  "gift"  from  a  banker  friend  to  subsidize  early  recruiting 
efforts,  and  the  organization  soon  spread  all  over  the  state.  A  similar 
pattern  could  be  seen  in  activities  in  Iowa  and  Michigan  as  league 
popularity  grew.  Illinois  alone  boasted  over  1 40,000  members  by  late 
1863.^^ 

Meanwhile,  another  eastern  league  was  very  much  within  the 
president's  reach  in  Washington.  Under  the  leadership  of  Illini 
James  Edmunds,  this  group  began  to  build  bridges  outside  the 
capital  city,  organized  a  national  council  and  began  to  issue  charters 
to  leagues  that  neighboring  states  were  organizing.  Edwards  con- 
tacted the  midwestern  group,  and  the  two  planned  a  national 
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convention  that  met  in  Cleveland  in  mid-May  1863.  The  convention 
was  dominated  by  people  very  close  to  the  president.  John  Forney, 
editor  of  two  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
confidant  of  Lincoln,  attended.  Postmaster  General  Blair  gave  the 
major  address.  Chase  sent  some  of  his  Heutenants.  Stanton  had  a 
man  there.  Edwards  was  chosen  national  president  and  one  of 
Lincoln's  personal  secretaries,  William  O.  Stoddard,  became  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  national  council  of  the  new  organization 
was  given  its  headquarters  in  Lincoln's  city  and  all  nine  of  the 
national  officers  were  also  from  the  district.  State  councils  still 
retained  autonomy,  but  the  network  of  their  activity  reached  to 
Washington  where  Lincoln  could  watch.  By  1864  this  nadonal 
league  would  so  correspond  to  the  Republican  Party  that  it  met  the 
day  before  the  party  nominating  convention,  beat  back  efforts  to 
nominate  a  more  radical  man,  and  then  endorsed  Lincoln.  The  next 
day,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  convention  showed  up  in  the 
same  hall  as  members  of  the  Nadonal  Union  Convention  —  the 
name  the  Republicans  chose  to  run  under  in  1 864.  Not  surprisingly, 
these  men  also  nominated  Lincoln.-^ 

While  the  Union  Leagues  propagandized  and  "polidcked"  at  a 
relatively  elevated  level  —  emphasizing  rational  if  strong  arguments, 
in  state  polidcal  organizadons  there  was  less  decorum.  There, 
almost  any  charge  was  legidmate  and  conspiracy  theories  were 
staples  of  the  campaigns.  The  president  could  not  directly  control 
state  level  arguments  that  were  used  to  defeat  the  Democrats  in  the 
elecdon.  But  what  state  polidcians  said  and  did  was  not  beyond  his 
knowledge,  nor  was  it  beyond  his  influence.  A  word  of  disapproval 
from  him  and  tactics  would  have  been  moderated,  rhetoric  re- 
strained. But  he  did  not  act  to  restrain  the  rhetoric  of  pardsans  who 
manufactured  the  story  of  a  Democradc  conspiracy  to  organize 
secret  "Dark  Lantern"  sociedes.  He  did  nothing  to  contradict  stories 
that  were  circulated  about  the  purported  strength  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle  and  their  plots.  He  did  not  deny  the  possibility 
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that  there  were  treasonous  groups  with  plans  to  help  the  Confed- 
eracy by  seizing  the  Indianapolis  arsenal,  massacring  Union  League 
supporters,  importing  50,000  voters  from  other  states  to  elect 
Vallandigham  in  Ohio.'^^ 

Lincoln  may  not  have  been  able  to  influence  state  level  political 
campaigns  and  he  may  not  have  wanted  to.  He  and  his  supporters 
benefited  from  public  belief  that  Democrats  were  disloyal.  But  he 
was  one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  of  his  time.  Using  his  26  years 
of  political  experience,  he  had  successMly  maneuvered  himself  into  the 
Republican  nomination.  As  one  supporter  put  it,  "One  great  public 
mistake  .  .  .  generally  received  and  acquiesced  in,  is  that  he  is 
considered  by  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  frank,  guileless,  and 
unsophisticated  man.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  ...  He 
handled  and  moved  men  remotely  as  we  do  pieces  upon  a  chess 
board."  And  he  continued  to  carefully  control  his  cabinet  and  to 
keep  his  influence  in  the  Republican  Party,  to  reward  friends  with 
offices  and  take  them  away  from  apostates.  Lincoln  was  surely 
watching  campaigns  and  may  have  been  doing  more  than  that,  or 
with  similar  effect,  not  doing  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  Lincoln  was  a  propagandist  in  the  ways  that  he 
manipulated  public  opinion  during  the  war  and  that  that  disposition 
grew  from  his  belief  that  the  people  needed  guidance  and  restraint. 
But  I  have  said  that  Lincoln  was  a  good  propagandist.  He  shaped 
public  opinion  and  the  polity  itself  in  ways  that  permitted  it,  and  the 
people  who  were  ultimately  the  foundation  of  it,  to  advance  toward 
their  goals  in  liberating  ways.^^^ 

Lincoln's  problem,  simply  stated  (it  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
problem)  is  this:  he  knew  the  necessity  of  making  Americans  of  his 
age  accept  his  vision  of  what  was  wrong  with  the  nation  and  how  to 
make  it  right.  He  also  had  some  immediate  instrumental  needs  to 
satisfy  —  he  had  to  keep  the  people  of  the  North  at  war,  and  that 
meant  that  he  had  to  rally  them  around  ideals  that  would  maintain 
their  support  for  the  cause.  They  had  lost  their  way  in  previous 
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decades.  They  had  lost  their  way  because  they  had  been  propagan- 
dized by  other  voices  and  perspectives  who  had  used  some  positive 
ideals  to  advance  some  dangerous  causes.  Those  forces,  specifically 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  party  and  Roger  Taney  and  the  Supreme 
Court  —  a  court  appointed  predominantly  by  Jackson  and  other 
Democratic  presidents  —  were  telling  the  people  a  story  of  who  they 
were  —  defining  for  them  the  meaning  of  democratic  government. 
That  viewpoint  emphasized  their  least  attractive  qualities  but  did  so 
in  the  name  of  ideals  they  treasured.  It  anointed  racism  in  the  name 
of  democracy;  protected  slavery  in  the  name  of  self  government; 
promoted  the  expansion  of  slavery  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  position  had  been  gag  rules  in 
Congress,  attacks  on  abolitionist  speakers  in  public,  the  beating  of  a 
United  States  senator  for  making  a  speech  and  the  silencing  of 
Southern  debate  over  the  merits  of  slavery,  the  most  destructive 
element  in  the  constitutional  system.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Union  itself  was  constantly  in  danger  from  threats  of  secession.'^-' 

Lincoln's  responsibility  was  to  counteract  the  arguments  that  had 
led  to  these  results.  In  a  world  that  was  very  conscious  of  how 
language  might  be  deployed  to  shape  public  opinion,  Lincoln  had 
to  point  the  escape  route  from  the  peril  of  the  nation  and  the  failure 
of  its  best  hopes.  As  James  McPherson  suggests,  Lincoln  first  caught 
his  audience's  attention  with  metaphors  that  placed  his  ideals  within 
their  concrete  experience.  ^"  But  Lincoln,  I  believe,  was  not  just 
mirroring,  not  just  talking  to  common  people  in  their  language  to 
gain  their  support;  he  was  also  shaping  their  understanding,  educat- 
ing them.  Lincoln  reached  beyond  their  currentframes  of  reference 
to  change  who  they  were. 

He  did  so  by  calling  on  their  history.  He  argued  persuasively  that 
the  founders  of  the  nation  had  hopes  for  an  end  to  slavery.  He 
showed  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  established  the  ideals 
that  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  implement.  Lincoln  also 
provided  carefully  reasoned  arguments  to  reconcile  basic  contradic- 
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tions  within  the  Declaration  of  Independence  conflicts  between 
equality  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  on  the 
other.  The  problem  was  that  the  people  whose  government  this  was 
were  being  urged  by  Douglas  and  proslavery  apologists  in  Dixie  and 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  not  to  consent  to  the  equality  of  "all  men" 
whom  the  Declaration  said  were  "created  equal. 

Lincoln  was  trying  to  counteract  the  local  prejudices  of  his  age,  to 
overcome  the  mindless  fears  of  an  age  which  saw  foreigners  and 
blacks  as  threats  to  local  community  traditions.  He  called  on 
audiences  to  overcome  the  small  community-nurtured  racism  of  the 
day  by  asking  them  to  think  beyond  those  communides  in  both  space 
and  time  —  to  recall  a  revoludonary  generadon  which  opposed 
slavery,  to  consider  the  claims  of  a  transcending  and  enduring  idea 
of  equal  liberty."^^  Much  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  other 
immediadsts,  Lincoln  knew  there  were  "mountains  of  ice"  to  melt. 
He  defined  the  changes  he  sought  in  more  conservative  terms,  but 
he  knew  that  propaganda  was  imperative,  faced  with  the  moral 
inertia  of  pre-Civil  War  democracy.'^  ^ 

There  were  dark  moments  in  Lincoln's  propaganda.  At  dmes  he 
tried  to  reach  his  audience  by  calming  and  thus  sustaining  their 
biases.  In  debates  with  Stephan  Douglas,  Lincoln  did  tell  audiences 
that  he  shared  their  prejudice  against  social  and  political  equality 
with  blacks.  He  also  provoked  their  fears  by  alleging  a  conspiracy  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan  and  Senator 
Douglas  to  iritroduce  slavery  into  Northern  states.  Yet,  at  the  same 
dme,  Lincoln  was  also  providing  a  propaganda  that  did  not  pander 
to,  but  promised  to  change,  public  discourse  by  appealing  to  what  he 
called  "the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  He  denied  Douglas' 
argument  that  attacking  slavery  ultimately  implied  miscegenation. 
He  insisted  that  blacks  were  equal  to  whites  in  their  right  "to  keep 
what  they  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  and  he  showed  that  that 
belief  also  lay  deep  in  the  nation's  experience  by  describing  and 
proclaiming  the  abiding  relevance  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence's  promise  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

But  for  all  the  manipulation  and  control  he  exercised,  for  all  the 
persuasive  arguments  he  utilized,  through  all  the  shaping  and 
building  of  Union  support  and  morale,  Lincoln  did  not  succumb 
very  often  to  the  dark  possibilities  of  propagandizing.  And  what  is 
remarkable  is  that  during  war,  the  time  when  propaganda  histori- 
cally has  become  most  crude  and  vicious,  Lincoln's  messages  chose 
to  inspire  and  not  to  frighten  the  public  to  act.  He  never  rallied 
Union  sentiment  to  hatred  of  the  Southern  enemy.  He  never 
targeted  rebel  leaders  as  villains,  he  never  pictured  the  enemy  as 
inhuman  or  deserving  of  death.  With  few  exceptions,  his  propa- 
ganda essentially  appealed  to  the  best  qualities  of  the  Union  and  as 
he  faced  the  prospect  of  peace  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term,  he  argued  that  the  North  shared  Southern  guilt  for  slavery  and 
hence  was  similarly  deserving  of  God's  punishment  —  the  war. 
Healing  persuasion  indeed. 

Surely  poHtical  calculation  can  explain  some  of  this  reconciling 
language  —  the  need  to  restore  the  Union,  the  presence  in  the  North 
of  thousands  of  people  born  in  Dixie.  But  there  was  also,  I  believe, 
something  else  —  a  serious  understanding  that,  when  leaders  spoke 
to  the  people,  the  stakes  were  high.  Political  leaders  were  not  just 
candidates  for  office  and  then  office  holders.  They  were  not  just 
asking  voters  what  they  wanted  and  then  giving  it  to  them.  They 
were  opinion  makers.  They  helped  create  the  people's  ideas, 
showed  them  how  to  implement  their  hopes  into  laws  and  into  a 
future.  They  helped  create  the  polity  by  the  way  that  they  propagan- 
dized. Writing  in  August  1858,  Lincoln,  preparing  to  debate 
Stephan  Douglas  about  the  future  of  the  nation  and  the  existence 
of  slavery,  noted  how  powerful  was  the  influence  of  the  senator: 

Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  large  influence.  His  bare 
opinion  goes  far  to  fix  the  opinions  of  others.  Besides 
this,  thousands  hang  their  hopes  upon  forcing  their 
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opinions  to  agree  with  his.  It  is  a  part  of  necessity  with 
them  to  say  they  agree  with  him  ...  If ...  he  shall 
succeed  in  molding  public  sentiment  to  a  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  .  .  .  what  barrier  will  be  left 
against  slavery  being  made  lawful  everywhere?^^ 

And  Lincoln  came  from  a  Whig  background  which  knew  that 
there  were  both  pernicious  and  positive  ways  that  leaders  helped  to 
create  the  nation,  the  people  they  hoped  to  lead.  As  one  Whig  paper 
wrote: 


Put  the  case  that  the  same  multitude  were  addressed 
by  two  orators,  and  on  the  same  question  and 
occasion;  that  the  first  of  these  orators  considered  in 
his  mind  that  the  people  he  addressed  were  to  be 
controlled  by  several  passions  .  .  .  the  orator  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  no  faith  in  the  people;  he  rather 
believes  that  they  are  creatures  of  passion,  and 
subject  to  none  but  base  and  selfish  impulses.  But 
now  a  second  orator  arises,  a  Chatham,  a  Webster,  a 
Pericles,  a  Clay;  his  generous  spirit  expands  itself 
through  the  vast  auditory,  and  he  believes  that  he  is 
addressing  a  company  of  high-spirited  men,  citi- 
zens .  .  .  When  he  says  'fellow  citizens,'  they  believe 
him,  and  at  once,  from  a  tumultuous  herd,  they  are 
converted  into  men  .  .  .  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
rise  to  an  heroical  height,  beyond  that  of  common 
men  or  common  times.  The  second  orator  'had  faith 
in  the  people;'  he  addressed  the  better  part  of  each 
man's  nature,  supposing  it  to  be  in  him  —  and  it  was 
in  him.^^ 
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Thus,  Lincoln  was  thinking  of  responsibiUty  and  education  when 
he  spoke  of  public  opinion:  "In  this  age,  in  this  country,  public 
sentiment  is  everything.  With  it,  nothing  can  fail;  against  it,  nothing 
can  succeed.  Whoever  molds  public  sentiment,  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  judicial  decisions.  He  makes 
enforcement  of  these,  else  impossible. "^^ 

Lincoln  had  not  learned  very  well  the  lesson  promoted  by 
modern  campaign  advisors  that  people  vote  their  fears.  He  kept 
demonstrating  a  behef  that  American  people  might  be  appealed  to 
according  to  "the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  Trained  by  decades 
of  experience  as  politician  and  lawyer,  propelled  into  the  public 
arena  by  efforts  to  define  the  nation's  future  according  to  its  darkest 
qualities,  Lincoln  used  his  persuasive  talents  to  create  a  society  better 
than  he  found  it.  In  war  and  peace  he  was,  usually,  the  kind  of 
propagandist  the  polity  profoundly  needs. 
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